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THE STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

WILLIAM E. DODD. 

FOR nearly four years now the world has been engaged 
in a most desperate struggle — it has developed into 
a struggle for democracy, and men now talk democracy 
and equality of opportunity who never before did anything 
but resist and fight democracy. The President of the 
United States now speaks to the whole world as if, by pre- 
scriptive right, we were the leaders in the new-old cause. 
What is even more significant the people of the country 
support the President with more of zeal and real unity than 
ever before they supported any cause. Is there some wide- 
reaching misunderstanding or have we overnight become 
a democracy? 

To make plain the meaning of this paper, it may be 
well to define closely what democracy is. Democracy is 
equality, economic, political and even social in large 
measure. Democracy is much the same thing as Chris- 
tianity, as it was in the beginning — a social organization 
in which all normal men and women have their propor- 
tionate voice in the determination of public policy, in which 
all have free opportunity to earn a livelihood, share accord- 
ing to capacity in the common prosperity, and bear their 
just portions of the burdens of war or other disaster. In 
such a society government flows from the decisions of the 
majority, whether those decisions are wise or not, and 
administration is not hindered or obstructed by executives 
or judiciaries. The American Declaration of Independence 
is its charter and perhaps the British Government is to- 
day its best illustration. 

If this is democracy then the American ought to think 
twice before he declares himself a democrat. For, in 
this country, while most men are certainly democratic in 
manners and ideals, it is a hard thing to be a democrat, as. 
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hard as for that certain rich man to enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Most of our legal arrangements and constitutions, 
both state and national, were designed to thwart and de- 
feat democracy. A popular decision is never directly and 
immediately effective; and the cost of a national campaign 
is almost prohibitive to any but great parties with wealthy 
and un-democratic leadership. 

This was not the purpose of our ancestors of 1776. They 
were poor men, small land owners and tenants and village 
shop keepers, who were substantially equal one to another. 
They lived in log cabins, roamed the hills and mountains in 
search of game, of furs or of their wandering cattle. They 
were in revolt before 1776, in almost every colony, against 
small cliques and place hunters who controlled things in 
the local governments. They protested against estab- 
lished churches, against privilege and above all against the 
British commercial monopolists who were turning the 
government of England into an "affair among friends." 

The Americans of 1776 made but little more than they 
consumed. The total wealth of that day was hardly more 
than half a billion dollars and the annual export of goods 
was never as large as the annual volume of imports. The 
monthly pay of a day laborer was five or six dollars, the 
net return of a year's work was perhaps fifteen or twenty 
dollars. Every family made its own clothing, supplied 
its own foodstuffs and found its chief entertainment in 
monthly attendance upon "divine services." To be sure 
there were a few cultured men who lived less simply, some 
traders and planters who bought things from "home" as 
they called England, and drove carriages to the courts 
of quarter session, and made stately appearance at the 
balls of the royal governors. But these, like the great 
planters of the South in 1860, composed less than a tenth 
of the people who revolted against the Tory government 
of Lord North. 

Farmers and men of the common sort made the back- 
bone of the party of Samuel Adams, of Benjamin Franklin 
and Patrick Henry; farmers and common men overturned 
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the royal governments in Massachusetts, in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. But in Pennsylvania alone did they set up 
a democracy. There they made an assembly of one house, 
subordinated governor and courts to the annual assembly 
of the people and wrote a constitution which gave equal 
units of the population equal voice in law making. The 
suffrage was greatly expanded. Pennsylvania under the 
tutelage of Benjamin Franklin was a democracy. For 
that reason well-to-do Philadelphia was in a state of 
semi-revolt throughout the war and voted for the Federal 
constitution in 1788 with an enthusiasm akin to ecstacy. 

A similar revolution was intended in Virginia by the 
democratic Jefferson and his followers, but the gentry who 
owned slaves and held sway in the assembly by an unfair 
proportionment of representation exacted a constitution 
from the majority which left them in power, as the price of 
their support of the common cause. It was the same in 
Massachusetts and in most of the other communities. The 
men who were in the majority and who fought England in 
part because of unequal and unfair representation of their 
interests and ideals in the British parliament were, by the 
nature of things, compelled to submit at home to unequal 
and unfair representation. In order to free themselves from 
an intolerable state of things in the empire they were com- 
pelled to fasten upon themselves in almost every state 
constitutions which set up a privileged church in New 
England and a privileged slave-holding gentry in the 
South. Nor were they able to subject the commercial 
men of the Middle States and East to the level of common 
and unprivileged men. Thus the Revolution was not an 
untainted struggle of democracy against privilege. 

Still, the farmers were the driving force. They seized 
the reins of leadership in those enthusiastic years of 1775 to 
1777. They intimidated opponents and coaxed unwilling 
or timid men into heroic action. Under the stimulus of 
Tom Paine' s Common Sense, which most respectable 
Americans of later times have affected not to read, and the 
early military successes against the British the Declaration 
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of Independence was brought to a favorable vote in the 
Continental Congress. The fervor of democracy was so 
great that John Adams got a cold chill on his way home 
after one of the sessions of congress when shop keepers and 
shoemakers assumed equality with himself. 

II 

But I have said the farmers of 1776 had little wealth. 
They had less ready money. The only way to raise the 
means to fight England was the issue of credits. Credits 
went well for a short time when men thought the war 
would come to an end in a year or two. Democratic wars 
are always supposed to come to an end quickly. Enthu- 
siastic men filled with a new faith expect their ideas to win 
them ready victories. But harsh facts somehow belie the 
hopes of good men. At any rate the Americans had hardly 
begun their war at the end of the first year; and their gen- 
eral was retreating to the hills of Pennsylvania with a 
broken army. Paper money lost value. Still there was 
no other way to buy the provisions of farmers or pay the 
soldiers their stipends, then as now several times as much 
per man as European soldiers received. The states con- 
fiscated the property of increasing numbers of loyalists; 
they continued to seize horses and cattle and grain, giving 
in payment mere slips of paper signed by Patriot generals; 
they set slaves to work upon fortifications and even put 
rifles into black hands. All this created debts, more debts. 

That was not enough. The legislatures issued money in 
unprecedented volume, money secured only by the promise 
of final success. This money lost value till it took a thou- 
sand dollars to pay for the grazing of a horse for one month. 
Then the states set up scales of depreciation for their own 
obligations. Poor men paid rents in "easy money" and 
rich men lost most of their wealth but their lands and 
slaves. Not only the states issued credits. The Conti- 
nental Congress outdid all its competitors. Hundreds of 
millions of paper dollars were issued by that body. And 
these ran a similar course to the state issues. Before the 
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struggle was over members of congress paid their expenses 
at the sessions by bringing with them the produce of their 
farms and exchanging them for services rendered. A 
hundred dollars in Patriot money was worth one in gold 
at the end or worth even less than that. The total debt of 
the country in 1783 as expressed in paper was about five 
hundred millions. Independence came dear. 

The Revolutionists had run amuck in their finances. 
Revolutions generally take that turn. High ideals and 
humanitarian purposes do not seem to pay. And this was 
the jeer of those who had opposed the "high-flying talk" 
of Henry and Sam Adams. Before 1783 the silent doubters 
of democracy had joined the vocal loyalists and they were 
about to get the control of legislatures and governors and 
courts. The financiers who dwelt in the towns and who 
had never paid too much of their own earnings to the com- 
mon cause were quick at the end to see that worthless 
paper, receipts for goods delivered to generals, stocks of 
states and the like must speedily rise in value when peace 
and success became a reality. Before the war was well 
over the floating capital of the country had been pur- 
chased for a tenth, or less, of its face value by the small 
groups of traders who lived in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Charleston. Of course the new 
holders asked for payment in full. 

Here was a problem. Farmers who had fought the war 
now returned to their farms. They were asked to pay 
interest upon these enormous sums. That is, they were 
expected to pay in full for the cost of sending them to 
the war. Nor was this all. In the treaty of peace with 
England it was agreed that the Confederate government 
would help British creditors collect the many millions of 
dollars which had been due, or partly due, when the war 
began seven years before. The Virginia planters alone 
must have paid about thirty millions if these debts had 
been collected. If all this burden of debt were to be "car- 
ried," it were almost as well to have remained under the 
British yoke. 
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Further, the Revolutionists of the commercial and 
planter types, led by John Adams, Washington and the 
Pinckneys, had grown very nervous about the excesses of 
democracy long before the war came to an end. In 1783 
there were large groups everywhere who were genuinely 
afraid of the majorities in the various legislatures, not- 
withstanding the fact that representation was in most of 
the states heavily balanced against democracy. Under 
the most favorable conditions there must have arisen a 
party of conservative reaction. 

It was plainly a question of whether the democracy that 
had been planned so nobly could survive if a debt were 
saddled upon a people who could not pay the interest upon 
half of it. To have validated all that was lawfully due 
would have burdened our ancestors worse than a debt of 
two hundred billions would now burden us. Clearly inde- 
pendence was costly. For three years the leaders of the 
propertied groups jeered at democracy, and lawyers and 
courts undertook to annul enactments of legislatures whose 
majorities seemed willing to repudiate legal obligations and 
grant stay laws to men who were in financial straits. A 
new party was forming. The commercial men of the East, 
the officers of the army, the loyalists who were then return-, 
ing to their abandoned homes, the clergy of the established 
church of New England and the wealthier planters of the 
South ranged themselves behind the leadership of young 
Hamilton of New York, Washington, and the Pinckneys. 
Most of what we call to-day the articulate elements of the 
various states united in their demand that a new and 
stronger power be created in order to overawe the "igno- 
rant, the poor and the vicious." 

The fruit of this organization was the famous convention 
of 1787 which gave us the constitution of the United States. 
This convention was plainly undemocratic and its members 
made no pretense of any deep and abiding faith in the 
common man. The great document which was drawn, 
submitted to the people in conventions and finally adopted 
against the most violent protest in our history set up any- 
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thing but a simple democracy. It created a government 
of checks and balances, so complex that only a small pro- 
portion of our people have ever yet understood its workings. 
A house of representatives, elected biennially, was bal- 
anced by a senate which never went out of existence and 
whose members held office for six years. Both house and 
senate were balanced by a president who held office for 
four years. And all three, house, senate and executive 
were balanced by a supreme court which might veto laws 
that seemed to be unconstitutional. Thus a governmental 
machine was wound up like a clock and set going. At no 
time could the people intervene and change its policy, unless 
they could work up such a commotion that house, senate, 
president and court could all be changed at the same time — 
a feat which has never been performed. 

Moreover, the new constitution forbade states to issue 
paper money; it made contracts inviolable and it fixed 
upon the country the institution of slavery so firmly that 
only a devastating civil war uprooted it. It represented a 
complete reaction against the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence and the direct democracy that had been 
intended in 1776. It meant that the well-to-do and the 
fit should govern and that the people must know again the 
strong arm of authority. 

This outcome was natural, perhaps inevitable. In every 
country there are two countries, the one democratic, opti- 
mistic and tending toward the ideal; the other aristocratic, 
skeptical of the motives of others and convinced that some 
men are divinely commissioned to rule, others to obey and 
serve, The former had won their way to the helm in 
1775-6 and they had not been able to "make good," as 
we are prone to say to-day. The latter group was in the 
ascendency from 1789-1801. Laws were enacted in pur- 
suance of their philosophy. Policy and social etiquette 
made evident even to the way-faring man that common 
men and sweaty laborers were not to approach too near 
the seat of power. Men must be disciplined, guided, 
compelled to do right. The debts of the Revolution 
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were compromised at about a hundred millions including 
State and Confederate obligations. Nearly all of this debt 
was held by men who lived in the towns and who had not 
been distinguished for personal service to the cause of free- 
dom. It had cost its holders from a tenth to a fourth of its 
value. A community which exported ten or fifteen millions 
worth of produce a year was paying from six to eight 
millions a year interest on the cost of its independence. 

This was probably a just arrangement according to the 
lights of that day. Yet Americans had never been accus- 
tomed to paying taxes, not even their quitrents to the 
crown. Now they were taxed as English statesmen had 
never dreamed of taxing them. Still the Federalists made 
good though they were never popular. Three things saved 
them from early disaster, the ability of the leaders to cover 
the taxes in tariff laws, the existence of a vast wilderness 
beyond the Alleghanies to which the restless and ambitious 
poor could retreat and the unparalleled popularity of 
Washington who gave the weight of his great name to the 
cause of reaction. The first president who followed Wash- 
ington, John Adams by name, collapsed; not even the rich 
foreign commerce which came as a result of the great wars in 
Europe could save a regime based upon the idea that one man 
has a right to rule another against the will of that other. 

At the end of twelve years of reaction and four years of 
turmoil, Thomas Jefferson, the leader of the backwoodsmen 
and the farmers, came to power. Men recognized again 
the voice of the man who wrote the great Declaration. 
Poor Tom Paine, buffeted by a world caught in a wave of 
reaction, saw in the new city of Washington the revival of 
the faith he had preached with matchless eloquence twenty- 
five years before. He came back from war-torn France 
to his adopted country. Simple folk visited their great 
men at the capital and beheld with amazement the great 
marble buildings that arose from their foundations on the 
banks of the Potomac. Having a very shrewd leader the 
democracy of 1801 made a better showing than their fathers 
had made, but even then the stars in their courses were set 
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against them. Napoleon declared war afresh on England 
and the rest of Europe, and Jefferson did little to lift the 
country to the ideal atmosphere in which he imagined all 
men would like to breathe. He paid large installments of 
the debt in order to be rid of pensioners upon the public; 
he abandoned the aristocratic pretenses of his predecessors; 
and he bought vast areas of land on which he fondly hoped 
that his ideal democracy of farmers would be erected. 

But in reality, long before Jefferson's retirement in 1809, 
the privileged owners of slaves who had professed to be 
democrats had seized the leadership of the new party of 
the people. The opposing party was the party of commer- 
cial men. One of these became a Southern party; the 
other an Eastern party. The people, the farmers and 
trappers of the West and the inarticulate men of the East, 
must build a new organization and perhaps rend the Union 
asunder if they came to power. For half a century the 
sections struggled for the mastery. Democracy was still 

a dream. 

III. 

Finally in 1860, the democratic West, still poor like the 
men of 1776, was able, by a sort of miraculous combination 
of circumstances, to put Abraham Lincoln into the presi- 
dency. But Lincoln fell immediately into that civil war 
so long predicted. Instead of making a reality of what 
democracy there was in his party, he was compelled to 
lend all his energy and make all possible bargains and com- 
binations to save the country whole, save the terrain of 
democracy. He won his great war but, like the struggle 
for independence, the cost was such that it might well have 
caused him to doubt the value of the result. To find the 
means of beating the enemies of democracy, he was com- 
pelled to yield the control of the national finances to oppo- 
nents of democracy. The vast market of the East and the 
West was given as a practical monopoly to industrial 
leaders who speedily grew to be millionaires who claimed 
the right to dictate the future policy of the government. 
In order to get the best service possible from the railroads, 
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he yielded so much of the control of the very arteries of the 
rising nation to owners of roads that they later domineered 
the house, the senate, the presidency and the courts. The 
bankers, the captains of industry and the presidents of 
railway systems were at the end of the civil war masters of 
the fluid wealth of the country. 

The total wealth of 1866 was not much greater than it 
had been in 1860, in view of the losses of war; that is it may 
be estimated at twenty billions. Of this nearly three 
billions was in the form of bonds of the Federal Govern- 
ment; perhaps the states and cities had put out another 
three billions; the railroads were capitalized at six billions 
in 1870; and the industrial securities must have amounted 
to two billions. The revolution was remarkable. In 1860 
the wealth of the country had been sixteen billions, mostly 
in the form of lands, slaves and houses. Now out of twenty 
billions, something like twelve billions was in the form of 
stocks and bonds, of which at least a fourth represented 
what we call water. The owners of this fluid wealth were 
undoubtedly more powerful than the Government; they 
were relatively quite as important as both the financial 
and slave-holding elements of 1788 had been. 

There had been only a few milhonaires in the country in 
1860 and these were fairly well distributed among the sec- 
tions. Only three or four could have been called multi- 
millionaires. During the war a thousand milhonaires ap- 
peared in New York city alone, if we may judge from the 
contemporary newspapers. They were the owners of secu- 
rities, of real estate whose value depended upon industry 
and railroad termini. Their power was immense in com- 
parison with the power of the simple folk who had fought 
the war and had now come home to their farms to earn the 
money with which to pay interest and freights and divi- 
dends. I need hardly say that the holders of fluid wealth 
promptly took control of the Republican party, the party 
of democracy in 1860. They dictated the policy of recon- 
struction in the South and they insisted that every dollar 
of the national debt must be paid in gold, although a large 
share of that debt had been contracted in depreciated paper. 
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The democracy of the time tried to speak through Presi- 
dent Johnson, but Johnson was broken like a reed. It 
tried to function through George H. Pendleton and the 
Democratic party, but Pendleton was beaten by Seymour 
and the Democratic party fell into the hands now of Tam- 
many Hall, now of conservative men who feared the rule of 
the people. From 1866 to 1900 the price of wheat, cotton, 
corn, tobacco and other products of the land fell steadily. 
Men made more cotton every year, but received less money 
every year. The returns from agriculture were so meagre 
that farmers were driven year after year into debt, while 
the returns from industry mounted both actually and rela- 
tively with each passing year. Never has there been a 
period in American history when the average man, the 
owner of a small farm or the tenant on the land of another, 
fared so ill or was driven so near to the abyss. 

In place of the domineering slave master who had for so 
many decades directed the affairs of the country, there 
grew up during the first decade that followed the war, a 
group of party leaders, Conkling of New York, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Oliver P. Morton of Indiana and John A. 
Logan of Illinois, whose power rested securely upon the 
support of the owners of fluid wealth and who spoke with 
even more thundering tones to presidents and judges than 
ever Jefferson Davis had dared to speak. One president 
who endeavored to steer a middle and moderately righteous 
course was denounced by the masters of his own party; 
another who defied Conkling lost his life. 

There were struggles, constant struggles, of common men 
to resume the control of their affairs. In Ohio, Thurman 
and Allen pressed what was called the Ohio Idea year in 
and year out; but by narrow margins the forces of industry, 
of organized finance and of the railroads defeated them. 
Then came the Granger movement with its almost savage 
attack upon the railroad companies. It failed. Next the 
Greenbackers put forward a platform, in 1880, which read 
very much like the Declaration of Independence. The in- 
herited allegiance of most men to one of the two older par- 
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ties enabled the opponents of democracy to win once again. 
The houses of congress did divide, now one, now the other 
favoring democracy somewhat; but the president was al- 
ways safely on the side of those who feared democracy. 
The supreme court and most of the Federal district and 
circuit courts ranged themselves, like the courts of ante- 
bellum days and like Napoleon's god, upon the side of the 
biggest battalions. 

Moreover the changes in nearly all the legislatures, the 
city governments and voting machinery favored those who 
were in power. Legislatures ceased to be annual, except in 
one or two states. City charters were so drawn and city 
governments so organized that the people could not readily 
administer them. And if one went into the election booth 
with the purpose of improving things a bit, one found that 
in two minutes one must decide among hundreds of mean- 
ingless names which were the better candidates. The idea 
that popular election of officers was a guarantee of demo- 
cratic control had been made the basis for the more perfect 
control of the community, for the men who put up the can- 
didates were the real governors. 

In the year 1896, after years of fruitless endeavor, great 
masses of men, half in desperation, half in the hope of cap- 
turing the machinery of one of the great parties, followed 
Mr. William J. Bryan into the historic Chicago convention 
and there drove out of the seats of leadership, the men who 
had directed affairs. They set up a platform which only 
half stated their faith and then went to the country preach- 
ing the new-old faith with a crusade-like zeal. They hoped 
to gain control of congress, the presidency and the courts 
all at the same time. For a time men thought they would 
succeed. Southern farmers fraternized with western farm- 
ers and even laboring men threatened to break away from 
their employers. But the industrial East once aroused was 
more dangerous than ever. The fear of Bryan sent their 
hands into their pockets deeper than hands had ever gone 
before. Three or four or perhaps five or six millions of 
dollars were found to pay the cost of "educating the 
people." They were educated. 
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The great campaign failed. The old regime was returned 
to power with greater majorities than they had had since 
the first election of President Grant. And any student of 
the conditions and the temper of the times must recognize 
that the success of Mr. Bryan in 1896 must have been 
worse than defeat. The United States was no longer the 
farmer republic, although the farmers were in the majority, 
and the leadership of simple folk could no longer suffice. 
What was wanted was a group of intellectuals, students of 
the new economic world and its complicated machinery. 
Such men were few in the United States in 1896 and not 
many of that few supported the half-desperate democracy 
of that year. Men were afraid to try to restore democracy. 

The McKinley administrations gave evidence that the 
"awful scare" had effect. The old day when the owners of 
securities dictated what policies should be adopted in 
Washington was passing. The men around McKinley 
were afraid of the next election. The war with Spain came 
to give them a new issue. It was imperialism, one more 
step further from democracy, for none will say that it be- 
comes a democracy to hold other peoples in subjection. 
And there was still another godsend: The turn of things in 
the great world outside tended to raise prices of farm prod- 
ucts. The pressure from the great rural population de- 
clined. Then the organization of all business and all the 
greater transportation systems of the country into close 
associations in which prices were fixed and conditions sta- 
bilized not only enriched beyond all former dreams the 
owners of stocks and bonds, the owners of city lands and 
urban railway systems. It gave increased demand for the 
meat, the corn, the cotton and the sugar of the farmers. 
The financial and industrial despotism of New York city 
proved for a time to be a benevolent despotism. The 
wealth of the country increased between 1900 and 1914 
from 89 billions to 190 billions. To be sure this wealth 
was not equitably distributed. A score of men living in 
New York held the business of the country absolutely at 
their mercy. There had never been anything like this in 
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the United States. It was like that state of England at 
the outbreak of the American Revolution when a few men 
of London dictated the economic and political conduct of 
the empire. But whatever the facts, the United States was 
a power that must be reckoned with throughout the world. 
And there was a seeming acquiescence in the steady sub- 
sidence of democracy. 

That is what gave Roosevelt his world position and what 
lent such tragic interest to his quarrel with President Taft 
in 1912. Roosevelt was not the man to take his orders 
from New York city; he was not the man to stir a revolt 
like that which Tiberius Gracchus stirred up in the ancient 
Roman republic. He denounced malefactors of great 
wealth; he took huge campaign contributions from male- 
factors of great wealth; he "stole the thunder" of Mr. 
Bryan; yet he denounced candidate Bryan in language that 
would have been becoming to Grub street a hundred years 
before. Roosevelt was a transition president. He clung 
to the past and he at the same time pointed the way 
for bolder men to move in the future. But his hand picked 
successor, Mr. Taft, could not be two things at one and the 
same time. He took the side of the big battalions, as quiet 
and orderly men are prone to do, and tried to have a peace- 
ful administration. But peace and quiet were impossible. 
The democracy that had always hoped and prayed and 
struggled was not entirely hushed by the prosperity of big 
business, a prosperity which after all was. on sufferance. A 
half dozen men might wreck it any day, if it seemed to their 
interest to do so. 

But when President Taft took positively the side of big 
business, Roosevelt, just returned from a spectacular trip 
to the jungles of Africa, took the other side and cried aloud 
from every housetop the doctrines of democracy, of democ- 
racy as he interpreted democracy — a sort of Napoleonic 
democracy with one main objective. This broke the his- 
toric Republican party into halves. The convention which 
met in Chicago on June 18, 1912 completed the breach. 
Two candidates for the presidency were set up, Taft with 
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the majority of big business behind him and Roosevelt with 
the minority of big business and a great mass of aspiring 
smaller men following him. Just as in Lincoln's time, it 
was the opportunity of democracy, if only the right candi- 
date could be found. 

As good luck would have it, the Democratic party, under 
the lash of Bryan, put up its only democratic leader, Wood- 
row Wilson; and Wilson was easily elected. More impor- 
tant still, there were many, very many students of politics, 
of economic conditions and social movements who either 
sympathized with the new President or had actually voted 
for him. There was, after a hundred and forty years a real 
chance for democracy in the land of democracy. If only 
the dogs of war should not break loose! For it had been a 
long and trying war that spoiled the Revolution; war in 
Europe ruined Jefferson; and domestic war ruined Lincoln. 

IV. 

But there was already a legacy of war for Wilson when 
he came to office. Mexico was the scene of a bitter prelude 
to the greater war that waited upon the lap of the near 
future. If Wilson had known what was to come, how 
could he have had the courage to have done anything? 
The blessings of ignorance are sometimes man's greatest 
boon. The owners of a billion dollars' worth of property 
in Mexico tried every day to force the new President to 
"clean up" Mexico; excitable men on the border tried to 
stampede Wilson into hasty action; a newspaper campaign 
of unprecedented intensity ridiculed his "watchful wait- 
ing." Quiet, democratic men everywhere hoped that we 
should not be drawn into war for mere gold or more doubt- 
ful concessions, nor even on behalf of the venturesome 
people who had gone to the troubled country to mend their 
fortunes. 

Wilson held aloof. He had greater work to do— he 
divorced the financial affairs of the people as a whole from 
New York city; he reduced the tariff, although only too 
moderately; he secured the enactment of an income tax 
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measure that has proved the great blessing of the present 
time; he set up the Federal Trade Commission; and he 
endeavored to give relief to the growing body of tenant 
farmers. Never since the Federal constitution has been in 
effect has so much been done that looked toward democ- 
racy as was done under the vigorous and pressing leader- 
ship of Wilson. Congress became the weapon of accom- 
plishment, an unwilling weapon sometimes. The world 
ought to be thankful that the new and untried hand was 
so successful during those first years of the new regime. A 
moment's delay might have left great things undone and 
then the world war would have made their doing impossi- 
ble. Keeping out of war with Mexico alone proved to be 
of the utmost importance. 

Then came the deluge of August 1914, when the new 
democracy had hardly two years of successful administra- 
tion to its credit. 

Who knows that Wilson and his party could have been 
successful if they had been allowed to go to the country 
with their list of remarkable reforms. Wise men of the 
reactionary forces thought he would be swept away either 
in the congressional elections of 1914 or at latest in the 
presidential contest of 1916. Times were becoming " hard," 
great business interests were involuntarily heading toward 
a "stringency" and how many smaller men were not al- 
ready saying that the tariff and the banking laws were the 
cause. As fortune would have it, war came and with it 
came new problems, new interests and some distress which 
none dared charge to Wilson. The election of 1914 turned 
on nothing in particular and everything in general; and the 
democracy did not lose vitally. The turn of the road had 
been passed; but the great trial of 1916 lay ahead. 

If Wilson failed in 1916, the reactionary forces might find 
themselves in power; if he succeeded he might give sufficient 
momentum to intelligent liberalism, to democracy even, for 
it to last-. Wilson, therefore, kept all hands off the great 
war, declared himself neutral in spirit even. It was plain 
if he went into the war the opposition would attack him for 
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doing so; if he kept out, it was equally plain that he would 
be blamed. But the country was plainly not conscious that 
the war touched the United States at any vital point. The 
East was uneasy and quickly developed a nervous fear that 
she would be ruined if we did not enter the great world 
struggle against Germany; the South, hardly recovered 
from the disasters of the Civil War, had no wish to get into 
another fight; and the West was busy growing wheat and 
raising pigs for the belligerents. The body of the people 
who lived outside of the great cities thought it was "dog- 
eat-dog" in Europe. 

Wilson had as good an ear for underground communica- 
tion as Lincoln was supposed to have. He listened to the 
talk of the great "unwashed." Keeping out of the war two 
years added another seventy billions of wealth to the na- 
tional power. The President decided to go before the elect- 
orate in 1916 with the claim that he had kept us out of war. 
The other party must then make an issue on the charge 
that we should have gone into the war. On that issue any 
party must have failed; and Wilson had a peculiar interest 
in having his opponents fail. The whole democratic world, 
as it turned out, was equally interested in having those 
opponents fail. Mr. Hughes, a good man who must have 
agreed with the President in most that he had done and 
said, was practically compelled to become the opposing 
candidate. He had no valid platform, no real issue, for he 
did not say that we should have gone to war or that, if 
elected, he would go to war. He talked about the outworn 
protective tariff, the prescriptive rights of American trade 
and petit party jobs. The violently anti-democratic, and 
anti-German Security League of New York spent its money 
and the hot breath of its speakers shouting for Hughes. At 
the same time the German Alliance spent von Bernstorff s 
money and intrigued for the benefit of Mr. Hughes. It was 
a false position into which that great man should never 
have allowed himself to be placed. 

Wilson was elected because he kept us out of war. Yet 
it was an open secret in Democratic circles that he would 
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clear the decks for war before the inauguration. A German 
public man has said that the Germans lost their chance of 
success when they allowed Mr. Wilson to be re-elected. 
What Wilson played for was a united country. He at- 
tained it. Never has the country been so united. The 
East wanted war in any event; the South and West would 
go to war if the President said it was necessary. It was not 
a difficult thing for the President to show even the way- 
faring man that it was necessary in the spring of 1917. The 
German Government did what it could to help Wilson; 
nothing hastened the unity of all sections quite so much as 
the intrigues of the German foreign minister and the bra- 
.zenry of Ambassador von Bernstorff. 

But for a democracy to go to war is to take its life in its 
bands. Armies are hostile in nature and in purpose to 
democracy. If the United States went into the great war, 
there would be instant demand for universal military serv- 
ice. There would be the expectation of business men that 
commercial advantage must come as a result of bloodshed. 
And great bankers would expect to make their millions 
handling the loans of Government. Manufacturers would 
demand their profits. A democracy, I repeat, goes to war 
at the peril of its existence. But there was no other way 
in 1917, for not to go to the aid of the allied nations of 
western Europe would surely have doomed democracy 
throughout the world for many, many years to come. 

The predestination of Woodrow Wilson still played him 
safe. He was in a position to enter a great world conflict 
on his own terms. He could wield the two hundred and 
fifty billions of American wealth on behalf of democracy 
everywhere. He could make his enemies at home and his 
rivals abroad hold up his arms while he accomplished their 
overthrow. That was not possible to Jefferson; nor could 
Lincoln think of dictating terms to the great capitalists 
who loaned him money in 1862. Never in the world's his- 
tory has a leader been so lucky in the circumstances of his 
position. It happened that Wilson was also in mind and 
spirit democratic. The struggle for democracy in the 
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United States had come to its happiest turn. The very 
billions that had been wrung from the hard toil of two 
generations of simple farmers and foreign-born industrial 
workers were now to be mobilized in behalf of democracy. 
It seemed easier to make the world safe for democracy than 
it had ever been to make our own country democratic. 

It was in 1917 a great moment in world history; it is still 
a great time. For if Wilson and the allied statesmen draw 
the treaty which gives the world peace at the end of the 
war, it will not resemble any other great treaty in history. 
It will look toward peace, a definite peace for all mankind. 
It will set up a law against armaments; a league of nations 
for the maintenance of the world's peace; it will endeavor 
to restore to life every submerged nationality of Europe; it 
will guarantee the greatest possible measure of interna- 
tional free trade; and it will undertake to protect the back- 
ward countries of the" world against capitalistic exploitation. 

The ratification of such a treaty would not be the end of 
our struggle for democracy, that struggle can never end. 
There would be many and powerful men among us who 
would not wish to see such an arrangement succeed. It 
would be a bar to business on a huge scale; it would be a 
world in which the peoples would have too much to say in 
the matter of loans and markets and concessions. Great 
corporations, masters of large fortunes and parasitic men 
who live upon these or who pander to them cannot but 
oppose any new system — any regime of real democratic 
complexion. Against these all good men must strive. 

And when the war is over there will be a debt of many 
billions on which the people will be expected to pay interest. 
It will be the business of good leadership to have the inter- 
est on these billions paid out of the surplus incomes of the 
very wealthy. This will occasion much heart-burning; it 
may lead to bitter fights. Moreover the trade of the United 
States will be several times as great in volume at the end 
of the war as at the beginning. If that trade is continued 
it will tend to break up the good understanding among the 
guarantors of the international treaty. If it be radically 
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curtailed, thousands and even millions of American laborers 
will be thrown out of employment. It will be difficult to 
maintain the right balance and to guarantee fair dealing 
among the interested parties. 

At the end of the great war the laboring groups of the 
country will be accustomed to receive very high wages, 
farmers will be accustomed to very high prices for their 
products. To reduce wages would be very difficult in the 
present state of our industrial life; to satisfy millions of 
farmers whose wheat and cotton constantly declined in 
value would be much harder than it was during the forty 
years which followed the Civil War. With both laborers 
and farmers, Government would have to deal more con- 
structively than Government has ever dealt before. 

Whatever may happen at the end of the war, we shall be 
in a different world from that which we have known in the 
past. It will not be another period of reckless self-seeking, 
another forty years of debauchery of the national resources 
or the national opportunity. We shall never go back to the 
old methods. Perhaps the United States will become a 
democracy in fact as it has been in name. If it does, these 
years will ever be great years in our fives; and the leaders 
whom we have known and admired, or known and hated, 
will be the immortals of all time. It has been a long and 
a doubtful struggle, that of our farmer republic of 1776 
which has grown into the complex farmer-industrial society 
which now occupies the foremost place in the world. There 
has been much to regret in our history, much that our suc- 
cessors will wish not to read about; but it has nevertheless 
been a great struggle. And the end bids fair to offer a 
sufficient reward to those who may live to see it. We shall, 
if the plans of our best public men go well, become not 
another vast Roman republic exploiting all who come 
within our ken, nor another Roman empire subjugating all 
the weaker nations of the earth; but a great democracy, 
rich and generous, kindly and helpful. Would not that be 
an eighth wonder of the world? 

William E. Dodd. 
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